MIRROR, MIRROR... 


When you smile into a mirror, the image you see returns 
your smile. If you frown into that very same mirror, you get 
only a frown in return, 


Did you ever stop to think that the same thing happens 
when you smile at a customer, or when you perform some 
simple act of courtesy, or when your voice reflects genuine 
pleasantry toward the people you talk with? 

hh does, 1f you look and listen carefully, you will see and 
hear your own actions — your own feelings — reflected in the 
faces aud voices of the people you deal with, whether they’re 
passengers or shippers. strangers or friends, old folks or young. 


Your daily world can be a pleasant place filled with the 
reflections of smiling people who are glad of the chance to do 
business with you. And because they like the image they see 
in your mirror — your smiling face and courteous ways — 
they'll make the effort to do business with you next time, too. 


They’re attracted to the person in that smiling mirror, as 
their business is attracted to the company whose people reflect 
courtesy and interest. 


Sometimes it takes a bit of doing to smile and be courteous 
to a grouchy world. Semetimes the world doesn’t smile back 
right away. But the world remembers, and so do people. They'll 
remember, next time, your kindness and courtesy this time. 


Our business is furnishing transportation service to a 
world on the move. The health and growth of our company 
depend on the reflections from the mirrors of each employe, 
on the ability of each of us to help attract business te our lines. 


Renner, 
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4, A. Guillot, Jr, equipment 
installer, maintains the Hous- 
ton end of the voice chan- 
nels used for repeating dial 
tie lines at Houston. 

JON, Albertson (center), 
general superintendent com- 
munications-system, consults 
with top aides (l-r} J. W. 
Brannin, electronic engines: 
system, and Asst. Superin~ 
tendents G. E, Moss, Joe 
Foster and W. J, Garrison, 
San Francisco, 


AGICIANS, that’s what they 
are—the men and women who 
work for the Communications De- 
partment. They live in a world that 
most of us do not understand; they 
do things with microwave, tele- 
graph, televisi on, teletype,telephone 
and radio that are wondrous to be- 
hold, 

And if it weren’t for the Com- 
munications Department and its 
magical equipment, mighty South- 
ern Pacific would grind to a stand- 
still. 

Thanks to SP communications, a 
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MAGIC 
IS THEIR 
BUSINESS 


Salinas farmer can divert his car- 
load of freshly-picked lettuce from 
destination Chicago to destination 
Cincinnati, even after the train is 
halfway across the USA .. . aclerk 
in Portland can pick up his tele- 
phone and dial direct to his party 
in St. Louis . . . The freight con- 
ductor can talk with his engineer, 
some 70 cars ahead of him, by using 
the radio-telephone in his caboose 
(this saves shoe leather and time) 
_..an official at 65 Market Street 
can find out in minutes what the 
entire consist is of a train nearing. 
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ABOVE, Robert Johnson, 
fineman at Ogden, gets 
good view of the area 
when he repairs tele~ 
phone wires. 


LEFT. H. A. McCoy, left, 
manager wire chief-“UN” 
Office at Tucson, tests 
multi-channel carrier tele~ 
phone equipment while 
Equipment Installer B. G. 
Finley, kneeling, ob- 
serves, and District Com- 
munications Supervisor 
L. L. Rittenhouse places 
a telephone call. 


El Paso... @ yard clerk at Los An- 
geles can report car numbers by 
handic-talkie radio to someone in 
the yardmaster’s office half a mile 
away... This is just a few of the 
things modern communications do 
for us. 


Busy and Big 

The Communications Depart- 
ment, in charge of one of the world’s 
largest privately owned communi- 
cations systems, is not a static one. 
Visionary men are planning for 
the future, so that our expanding 
company will have adequate and 
reliable communications, 
SAN FRANCISCO, Margaret Barnes works 


in the section where mechanized data 
processed car information is handled, 
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For example, it has been noted 
that communication circuits and 
equipment between San Francisco 
and Los Angeles have become over- 
crowded; in fact have reached a 
saturation point. How are we meet- 
ing this urgent need for added com- 
munication facilities? By the in- 
stallation of a microwave radio 
relay system—now being construel- 
ed. This microwave will for the 
most part replace the overcrowded 
portion of our open wire plant. 

Microwave is an extremely high 
frequency radio beam which can be 
compared to a light beam shining 
from point to point. 

What does microwave do? Just 
about everything. It is adaptable to 
the handling of telephone, teletype, 
intercity dial telephone circuits, 
dispatching, teleprinting, facsimile, 
wide band data, video, VHF radio 
control, Centralized Traffic Control, 
tclemetering for pipe line service, 
automatic car identification—it can 
do just about everything except the 
“Twist.” 

(In an upcoming issue we will 
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ON-THE-JOB student wire chief 
training at San Francisco, Jesse 
Pugh, left, explains wire chief test 
ing and regulating procedures to 
trainee Herb Harshman. 


bring you a more complete story 
about the miracles of microwave.) 
Working for the Communica- 
tions Department can often be ad- 
venturous. All kinds of weather visit 
SP territory; rain and snow storms 
in the Cascade and Sierra Nevada 
mountains, hurricanes in Texas, and 
blinding sandstorms on the desert, 
These furious onslaughts of na- 
ture play havoe with our communi- 
cation lines, ripping up telephone 
poles, tearing down lines. Last win- 
ter there were more than 3,000 wire 
breaks. Communications men have 
lo repair those lines in a hurry. 
This is how they keep on top of 
the situation: SP has a direct tele- 
type circuit into the weather bureau 
at San Francisco and at Houston, 
so we know as much about the 


LOS ANGELES. In the modern radio repair 
shop at Taylor Yard the men repair train 
radio units, highway mobile radio equip- 
ment, and handie-talkie radio units used 
in yard service. 
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weather as the bureau does and can, 
for example, plot the path of a hur- 
ricane and know what steps to take. 
In the case of a hurricane, men are 
deployed into the affected area and 
as soon as the storm has spent it- 
self, linemen are on the job making 
temporary repairs and then moving 
on to make other temporary repairs 
as they are needed. Permanent re- 
pairs arc made by other crews as 
soon as practicable. It is urgent that 


THE COVER 


Installing VHF radio telephone an- 
tenna on self-supporting all steel 
standard at Bayshore near San Fran- 


cisco are Equipment Installers Don 
Sharp, right, and “Mac" McGraw, 


NERVE CENTER of SP communi- 
cations is located in the Gen- 
eral Office at San Francisco. 
The men and women shown here 
are working on perforators in 
the message transmitting sec- 
tion, 


ON THE JOB in the “BD” Com- 
munications Office at San Fran- 
ciseo is Vera Gimmel, supervisor. 


the lines be kept open. Our men do 
an outstanding job. After the recent 
hurricane hit Lafayette, SP forces 
were the first 1o repair their lines 
and have working facilities into the 
stricken area. 

Radio is becoming increasingly 
important. With two-way radio we 
have been able to continue to han- 
dle train moves on an emergency 
basis, even though the wires are 
down. Two-way radios are used now 
for many operations; cab to caboose 
-». train and yard ... Car Depart- 
ment... Pacific Fruit Express... 
Pacific Motor Trucking ,.. SP Pipe 
Lines . . . rodmen and engineers 
use them in survey work, 

Television will be utilized more. 
On August 1, a closed circuit TV 
will be installed at Eugene Yard to 
record freight car numbers, 
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PORTLAND. Agnes Konop, teleg- 
rapher-printer machine operator, 
is one of the busy Communica- 
tions people whase up-to-date 
office is in Union Station. 


LOS ANGELES. 
Frank Dowd, as- 
sistant to general 
superintendent, 
and Verna Elfer- 
man, assistant 
chief operator, 
look over the line 
of efficient tele- 
phone operators 
in the PE Building. 
Absent on vaca- 
tion when this 
picture was taken 
was Cora McCul- 
loch, the popular 
chief operator. 
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What about the future? SP com- 
munications men are looking far 
ahead. They foresee this: the placing 
of a communications satellite in or- 
bit for international and national 
communications; a satellite which 
could have 500 or 600 channels 
beaming to the earth. That’s for the 
future. 

But, Albertson says, for now the 
prime concern of his department is 
to continue to upgrade the present 
communications plant and 1o sce 
that it is operating and functioning 
properly.** We’re always looking for 
ways to give the company better 
and more economical service.” 


PMT Men Win Awards 


Three drivers from Pacific Motor 
Trucking Company have recently 
won Driver of the Month awards, 
sponsored by the California Truck- 
ing Association. The award win- 
ners, Ted and Louis Stornetta of 
Santa Rosa and George Pryal of 
San Francisco, are all local drivers. 


NEW LONG BEACH PMT TERMINAL docks can handle piggyback trailers {rear platform) 
and newest freight handling equipment, giant containers which can be moved on wheels 


over the road (right). 


The newly-opened terminal of 
Pacific Motor Trucking Company 
in Long Beach, California, offers an 
example of innovations and new 
concepts in the field of transporta- 
tlon service. 

The new terminal was especially 
designed to accommodate regular 
trucking operations— including 
pick-up-and-delivery, local and 
long-haul traffic—as well as piggy- 
back activities and containers 
mounted on chassis to which wheels 
can be attached for running over 
the highway. 

The new Long Beach building has 
a separate wing for handling the 
8’x8’x20’ containers, which are 
now used primarily for ocean trans- 
portation, but which are expected 
to gain increasing volume in land 
operations as well. During the 
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LOS ANGELES TERMINAL extension in- 
cluded addition of 10-ton overhead crane, 
shown moving pipe from trailer at dock 
into storage area. 
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“Atsrite,” a Junior Achievement 
company sponsored by Pacific Elec- 
tric at Los Angeles, was named the 
southern California winner in the 
“JA Best Annual Report to Stock- 
holders Contest,” according to 
Thomas P, Phelan, president of the 
Pacific Coast Stock Exchange. 

This is the eighth year that the 
Exchange has sponsored this Junior 
Achievement contest. The purpose 
of the contest is to encourage the 
young businessmen in JA to be 
aware of the need for all corpora- 
tions to maintain good stockholder 


relationship. The reports must give 
a narrative and financial account of 
company activities reflecting an un- 
derstanding of the basic relation- 
ships between capital, management, 
labor, production, and sales. 

This is the second award for 
Atsrite, only in its first year of com- 
petition. Jt was also chosen by the 
National Industry Award judges as 
a “Top Junior Achievement Com- 
pany,” an honor reserved for the 
top 100 JA companies in the United 
States and Canada. 


past few years, transportation com- 
panies have spent a great deal of 
lime and money in containerization 
research, continuing the effort to 
provide ever more efficient trans- 
portation of freight. 

The terminal at Long Beach—one 
of four new and improved facili- 
ties recently completed by PMT— 
serves the southwestern pertion of 
the greater Los Angeles metropoli- 
tan area. Its territory includes the 
major harbors as well as the Matson 
Navigation Company’s busy con- 
tainer yard at Wilmington Harbor, 
just five miles south of the new 
terminal. 

Most of the Long Beach Termi- 
nal’s container traffic flows to and 
from the Matson yard. PMT tractor 
units haul outbound containers to 
the yard for loading onto Matson 
freighters by a giant crane. 

Inbound containers are picked up 
at the yard and taken to the terminal 
for sorting. There they are either 
unloaded and delivered by PMT to 


the consignee, turned over to other 
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livery as instructed on waybills, 
delivered directly to receivers, or 
transloaded into railroad freight 
cars for long trips. 

Much of the long-haul business 
received at Long Beach is taken to 
the huge Los Angeles Terminal, 
where it is consolidated when pos- 
sible with other freight going to the 
same destination and then dis- 
patched, 

The Los Angeles Terminal has 
recently been enlarged to handle 20 
additional truck vans and up to 16 
railroad box cars. A 10-ton-capac- 
ity overhead crane was installed, 
the dock area extended 200 feet and 
the busy conveyor system length- 
ened to 2,025 feet. These changes 
have made the PMT Los Angeles 
Terminal’s combination truck-rail- 
piggyback operation the largest 
such facility in the West. 

Other new terminals just com- 
pleted in the PMT expansion pro- 
gram are at San Luis Obispo and 
San Jose, California. 
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Tax Commissioner Magruder Retires; 
Ray Marks Appointed Successor 


Fortunatus B. Magruder, SP’s tax 
commissioner since 1950, retired 
June 30, closing a company career 
that began 42 years ago. 

Raymond E. Marks, former as- 
sistant to the vice president, was 
named tax commissioner to fill the 
vacancy left by Magruder’s retire- 
ment. 

In 1920, Magruder began work- 
ing for SP as a ticket agent in El 
Paso, Transferring to the Tax De- 
partment in 1929, he became El 
Paso tax and right-of-way agent in 
1935. In 1942, Magruder went to 
San Francisco as assistant tax com- 
missioner, and eight years later as- 
sumed the post of commissioner. 

A former vice president of the 
Tax Executives Institute, Inc., Ma- 
gruder is also former president of 
the Institute's San Francisco chap- 
ter. In addition, he is a director of 
the California Taxpayers’ Associa- 
tion, and member of the tax com- 
mittees of both the San Francisco 
and the California State Chambers 
of Commerce. He is also a delegate 
to the San Francisco Municipal 
Conference, and member of both 
the Olympic and Commonwealth 
Clubs of San Francisco. 

Marks has been assistant to the 
vice president since 1954. From 
1950 to 1954, he was assistant tax 
commissioner, after serving for ten 
years as SP’s tax agent in Nevada 
and Utah. Marks also began work- 
ing for SP in 1920, and served in 
the Operating Department from 
that time until 1939, when he trans- 
ferred to the Tax Department. 
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FORTUNATUS 8. MAGRUDER 


| 
EE 
RAYMOND E. MARKS 


Active in youth and service club 
organizations in California and Ne- 
vada, Marks was recently elected 
president of the San Francisco 
Council of Boy Scouts of America. 
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Leader’s Qualities Needed 
In Business and Industry, 
Russell Tells Graduates 


“The most pressing problem in 
industry today is to find enough 
able candidates to assume the in- 
creasingly complex task of tomor- 
row’s leadership,” SP President D. 
J. Russell told the graduating class 
of Harvey Mudd College at the 
school’s June 11 commencement ex- 
ercises at Claremont, California. 

Harvey Mudd College, special- 
izing in physical science and en- 
gineering courses, was founded in 
memory of the late Harvey Mudd, 
former SP director. 

President Russell — principal 
speaker on the commencement pro- 
gram — urged the graduates to de- 
velop administrative skills on the 


[ In addition to his com- 
mencemeni address at Har- 
vey Mudd College, Presi- 
dent Russell also spoke 
June 22 before the Inter- 
national Railway Congress 
in Munich, Germany. Dis- 
cussing the developments, 
problems and opportuni- 
lies on American railroads, 
Mr. Russell told of the great 
forward steps taken by rail- 
roads of the U.S, during the 
past seventeen years to in- 
crease efficiency, provide 
improved service for eus- 
tomers, and hold costs 
down. He also talked of the 
serious competitive and leg- 


islative problems faced by 
US, railroads. 
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broadest possible base of knowl- 
edge and understanding. “Techni- 
cal specialists,” he said, “‘all too 
often permit their preoccupation 
with their own specialty to shut 
them out from the world around 
them,” and inevitably find that they 
can make only limited practical ap- 
plication of their talents. 

It is the successful manager’s 
most distinguishing quality, he said, 
10 be able to see his organization as 
a whole, in the framework of the 
“total economic, social and politi- 
cal climate in which it operates.” 

The President pointed out that 
the business manager’s prime re- 
sponsibility is to see that his organ- 
ization produces the net profits out 
of which ean come further research 
and coutmual improvement in the 
productive process. 

“Only out of net profits can come 
the continuing forward movement 
of our whole economy, including 
support of our free institutions. 
Without business profits,” Mr. Rus- 
sell declared, “privately endowed 
colleges could not exist.” 

In this regard, it is important for 
a manager to be an Innovator rather 
than a repeater, he told the gradu- 
ates, because “in these fast-chang- 
ing times, a business either moves 
forward, or it falls behind in the in- 
tense competition . . . There is no 
such thing as standing still , ..” 

Stressing practical application of 
the knowledge acquired by the 
youths during their collegiate 
careers, Mr. Russell declared that 
management skill is the vital motive 
force which has helped to produce 
our ever-rising standard of living 
im this nation, with ever-decreasing 
use of materials and human effort. 
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One morning recently a tug and 
four barges proceeding downstream 
crashed into Berwick Bay Bridge at 
Morgan City, Louisiana, knocking 
a 232-ft, truss span into about 70 
ft. of water. This blocked all main 
line freight and passenger service 
between Lafayette and New Orleans. 

Southern Pacific men met this 
sudden crisis in characteristic fash- 
ion. They did something about it 
immediately. 

Arrangements were made to de- 
tour four manifest trains each day 
between Lafayette and New Orleans 
via Opelousas, Missouri Pacific and 
Texas and Pacific Lines, Passenger 
trains 5 and 6 were annulled be- 
tween Houston and New Orleans, 
and the Sunset between Lafayette 
and New Orleans. Plans were work- 
ed out for Greyhound Lines to han- 
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River Claims SP Bridge 
Repairs Made in Recor 


dle Sunset passengers between New 
Orleans and Lafayette until the 
bridge could be repaired. Southern 
Pacific Transport Company equip- 
ment and personnel were used to 
move the mail, baggage and ex- 
press. 

Top SP officers met with repre- 
sentatives of Brown and Root, Ine., 
a Houston-based engineering and 
construction firm, to map their 
bridge repair strategy. 

The span which had been dis- 
lodged and toppled into the river 
was immediately east of the draw 
bridge at a point where the water 
was deepest and the currents swift- 
est. So it was decided that the most 
feasible plan would be to replace 
the lost span with one of the five re- 
maining 232-ft. spans which form- 

(continued on page 14} 
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EMPTY SPACE on 
Berwick Bay Bridge 
shows where 232- 
foot span was dis- 
lodged into 70 feet 
of water. 


Span; 
Time 


RAILROAD OFFICERS who directed field operations included {I-r) C. E. Neal, assistant 
engineer, MofW&S; E. J. Camelle, B&B supervisor, Lafayette; J. F. Hoss, supervisor of 
structures, Chief Engineer's Office, Houston; H. A. Hunt, assistant chief engineer, Hous- 
ton; K. B. Putnam, division engineer, Lafayette; and E, P, Evans, superintendent of the 
Lafayette Division. 
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OT SPAN IS BARGED U 


ed the east portion of the bridge. 
The span chosen was the one near- 
est the east shore, in quieter waters. 

Planning developed that the 
quickest method to replace the re- 
located truss span would be with 
4 50-ft. and 1 32'6” rolled steel 
beam spans to be placed on four 
concrete pile - cap bents using two 
54-in. round precast post-tensioned 
concrete piles in each bent, varying 
in lengths from 104-ft. to 112-ft., 
and precast concrete caps. Once 
these decisions were made, the proj- 
ect went into high gear in assem- 
bling and fabricating the piling, 
caps, steel spans and bridge ties. It 
was urgent that the bridge be open- 
ed as soon as possible. 

The 54-in. round precast con- 
crete pilings were available in 16- 
ft. lengths at contractor’s plant at 
Mandeville, Louisiana on Lake 
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POSITION, 


Pontchartrain. These short lengths 
of piling were joined together by a 
post-tensioned method using twelve 
114.” cables per piling. The cables 
were stretched by using huge hy- 
draulic jacks to a total pull of about 
172,000 pounds and grouted in 
place. This formed the long lengths 
of piling required for the bents. 
Two of the 50-ft. steel beam spans 
were made available by removing 
them from a highway underpass in 
Yoakum, Texas, where tracks had 
been previously removed, loading 
and rushing them to job site. The 
remaining beam spans were rapidly 
fabricated in contractor’s plant at 
Houston. Work barges, tugs and a 
large pile driver and crane were dis- 
patched to the scene. 

First big job was to move the 
232-ft. truss span from near the 
shore to its new location next to the 
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draw bridge. This was accomplish- 
ed in an ingenious fashion. Two 
1000-ton flat deck barges were posi- 
tioned under the truss span and 
water was pumped from the barges. 
This action caused the span to rise 
to clearance above the piers as the 
barges rose higher. The span was 
then barged to its new location, 
using three tugs and large work 
barge, water was pumped back into 
the barges and the span was placed 
on the piers. This entire maneuver 
required approximately four hours. 


Driving of the eight concrete 
piles was begun at 2:00 AM that 
night and was completed by 2:00 
AM the following day, a Saturday. 
Precast concrete caps were placed 
and joined to the concrete piling by 
grouting with concrete and’ was 
completed by noon Sunday. Setting 
of the five steel spans and construc- 


HUGE STEAM HAMMER drives 54” round 
concrete piling. Eight piles were required. 


PRECAST CONCRETE CAPS WERE IGINED TO PING BY GROUTING METHOD. 


RAILROAD FORCES complete track work en five new steel beam spans which replaced 


232-foot span. 


tion of track was completed on Sun- 
day afternoon. Several hours were 
required for the concrete to set, 
(the setting time of the concrete was 
hastened by steam curing process) 
and at five minutes to midnight that 
Sunday a diesel locomotive made a 
test run over the repaired structure. 
Thirty-five minutes later a heavily 
loaded freight train made the west- 
bound trip over the bridge. 

The assembling, fabricating and 
delivery of the concrete piles and 
caps, steel beams, bridge ties and 
other material needed in the repairs 
and marine equipment necessary to 
perform the werk required six days 
and the actual field repairs required 
three and one-half days, and, in less 
than ten days after the accident, the 
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railroad was back in business. 

‘The repairs were made under the 
supervision of Chief Engineer L. A. 
Loggins with his staff, and Superin- 
tendent I. P. Evans of the Lafayette 
Division with his staff and forces 
for the railroad, The contractor’s 
operation was under the general su- 
pervision of J. E. Walters and J. L. 
Lawrence. 


S. E. Hyde, commerce super- 
visor, Pacific Motor Trucking Com- 
pany, San Francisco, was recently 
retired after 42 years with Southern 
Pacific and PMT. He began his ca- 
reer with SP in 1920 and transfer- 
red to PMT 16 years later as chief 
clerk in San Francisco. 
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Meet Your Reporters 


Peter Oakeshott 
Safety Department 


A safety supervisor the past 19 
years or so, Pete has been with SP 
since 1934... Born in Oakland... 
attended the California College of 
Arts and Crafts where he met his 
wife, Katherine... the couple have 
been happily married the last 22 
years ... Pete has been editor of 


“Safety Top-Pix”, publication of 
the Safety Department, for 8 years. 
He was votified recently that the 
magazine is receiving an Award of 
Merit for Exceptional Service in 
the Presentation of Safety from the 
National Safety Council . . . On 
weekends Pete and Katherine like 
to pack up their water paints and go 
into the country or along the sea- 
shore. Pete is a talented artist who 
has exhibited and sold several of 
his paintings. In the cvenings he 
likes to relax by listening to classi- 
cal records and reading (he prefers 
books on sociolegy, and an occa- 
sional science-fiction yarn} ... The 
Oakeshott home in the Oakland hills 
is surrounded by plants and trees 
that are native to California, such 
as live oak, toyon, buckeye, ma- 
drone and California maple .. . 

“I like my yard full of those 
hardy California plants,” Pete 
grins, “because they don’t require 
much work — and that suits me 
fine.” 
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NAMED TRANSPORTATION QUEEN of 
Sacramento at recent banquet was Veda 
Schwartzwalter, secretary ta ADF&PA G. H. 
Holt, shown being crowned by A. L. Roche, 
Sacramento manager of the National Car- 
loading Company. Veda, who will reign for 
one year, was one of eight girls who com- 
peted for queen from various modes of 
transportation in the Sacramento crea. Her 
father is F, W. Cadenhead, agent at Grid- 
ley, and her husband is Bill Schwartzwalter, 
assistant stationmaster at Sacramento. 
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CENTRAL PACIFIC’S FIRST FREIGHT 
locomotive, a 4-6-0 "John Conness” 
{named after California Congress- 
man) made maiden trip March 17, 
1865, It could haul 18 light freight 
cars at 15 mph. CP 177, built by SP 
Sacramento shops in 1886, is good 
example of wood-burning diemond- 
stack locomotives used by CP and SP 
before the turn of the century. 


BY THE TURN OF THE CENTURY, 
most SP locomotives were converted 
to use coal as fuel. CP 1811, built 
by Cooke in 1895, was one of the 
early conversions, Note diamand- 
stack has disappeared along with 
woed burner. This locomotive re- 
mained in service until 1926. i 


BY THE 1920's, freight trains were longer and needed greater power. SP 3740 was one 
of twenty massive new 2-10-2 locomotives which traveled to SP lines from Baldwin Loco- 

Ef motive Works, Philadelphia, in June 1922, in the famed “Prosperity Special,” which 
j attracted large crowds all along its route, SP received @ total of 170 of these engines 
from Baldwin and American. 


Our portraits of SP power 


L Ow E R ia light freight locomotives 


through the years continue with 


DIESEL LOCOMOTIVES used in general freight service 

are not classified as “light” or “heavy"’. If more power 

is required, more units are added. SP 5876, rated at 
COAL DID NOT LAST LONG as the 1750 h.p., was built by EMD in 1959, is 4-wheel truck 
fuel for SP locomotives, and by low-heod general purpose diesel 
1905 most locomotives were again a 
converted, this time to oil. SP 1816, 
built by Brooks in 1908, remained 
in service until scrapped in 1955. 


TYPICALLY SP, 5000-series engines 
were designed by Mechap, 
partment and built berweel 
1927. Used at first in mbuntain 
“=. service, then in southern Aistricts, 
most 4-10-2's stayed in serce until 


displaced by diesels in the ‘1950's. 
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In Ten Years 


He’s Never Wanted 
To Change Jobs 


“ & The tall, sun-dark- 
ened man climbed along 
the Nevada hillside, 

i looking at the grazing 
cattle which dotted the 

i landscape. He stopped 

| to pull up a tuit of grass, 
just turning from pale 

green to gold, and he 
carefully separated the 
blades, testing them be- 
tween his fingers for 
tenderness and mois- 
ture. Then he gazed 
out across the range to 
where the hills piled up 
against the mountains, 
pondering the condition 
of the grass and the 
slopes on which it grew, 
estimating the number 
of cattle or sheep the 
rocky hills could sup- 
port. 

The man’s name is 

Ted Longseth. Watch. 

ing him on the Nevada 
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SP Range Supervisor 


hillside, you'd never dream he is a 
Southern Pacific employe, carrying 
out his regular job. But he is. 

Ted is range supervisor for the 
Southern Pacific Land Company, 
under the direction of Louis Frand- 
sen in San Francisco. From Ted’s 
office in Sparks, Nevada, and from 
the blue carry-all which hauls him 
over the winding back-country 
roads he travels, he supervises al- 
most two million acres of wild and 
rugged SP land in Nevada and 
Utah. 

It is Ted who handles the leases 
Nevada and Utah stockmen sign to 
use Southern Pacific range lands. 
And it’s his responsibility to make 
sure the ranges aren't overrun and 
overcropped, destroying the pre- 
cious grass. 

Certain company lands are being 
selected for irrigated agricultural 
development leases after soil and 
water tests. 

Stockmen aren’t the only people 
Ted deals with. 

“Nevada is an informal sort of 
state,” Ted says. “Occasionally, 
some one will just build a house, or 
put up a shack, or erect a sign on 
SP’s land without bothering to find 
out to whom it belongs.” 

When this happens, Ted usually 
works out a lease agreement, so that 
the squatter can become a legiti- 
mate renter. Occasionally, though, 
he has the sad duty of telling some 
grizzled old prospector that he’s 
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not searching on government lands, 
and explaining where he is, so that 
when and if he makes his strike, it 
will be on public land. 

Longseth came into his unusual 
job in a round-about way. Original- 
ly from Wisconsin, he first tried 
teaching an eight grade, one-room 
school, which had 50 pupils. 

“This,” he says, “was not exactly 
what I was looking for.” 

lt was while he was at Fresno 
State that his professor of agricul- 
ture came to him with word that 
Southern Pacific had a job open he 
might like. That was 10 years ago, 
and Ted says he’s never since want- 
ed to change jobs. 

There have been a few moments, 
of course. There was the time near 
Hazen when he started to cross a 
dry lake bed, only to find out it 
wasn’t dry. It took a 12 mile walk 
back to civilization for a tow truck, 
and two days to get his truck out. 

But the compensations are tre- 
mendous. This summer, Ted will 
be performing a task that anyone 
would envy, 

“Pm going to make a survey of 
our lands up in the Ruby Moun- 
tains, to determine what potential 
they have as a recreation area,” he 
explains, “It’s a magnificent coun- 
try, with some lakes that could be 
stocked with fish, and some fine wil- 
derness areas. I] probably spend 
a couple of weeks on it.” 

SP pays him for it, too. 2 
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NEWLY INSTALLED OFFICERS of NARBW's 
San Francisco Chapter include President 
Sara Sweetiand (right) and Recording Sec- 
retary Jean Pratt, both of SP. 


San Francisco NARBW Chapter 
Installs SP Women as Officers 


Three SP women were installed 
recently as officers of the San Fran- 
cisco chapter of the National As- 
sociation of Railway Business 
Women. 

Invested at a special luncheon 
meeting of the organization were 
President Sara Sweetland, SP 
Treasury Department clerk; Vice 
President Irene Roulette, rate 
revision clerk, REA Express; 
Recording Secretary Jean Pratt, 
secretary in the SP Accounting De- 
partment; Corresponding Secre- 
tary Agnes Moss, REA Express; 
and Treasurer Mary Jacobi, assist- 
ant chief clerk in the SP Treasury 
Department. 


— Tueson's Champion Bowlers — 


The first year of the SP Bowling League of Tucson has come to a 
successful conclusion. Ending up as champions of the eight mixed team 
league were those pictured above, shown left to right: Chuck Sheffield, 
Elena Ossio, Al Walden, Stella Brunson and Tony Tappero. Sheffield, 
Ossio, and Walden are clerks, Stella is the wife of Brakeman Larry Brun- 
son, and Tappero is yardmaster. Next year it is anticipated that the league 
will expand to ten or twelve teams. 


WATER, WATER—and now 12,000 gallons to drink, Southern Pacific recently donated 
thls tank to the YMCA Skyline Ranch near Ei Paso, Tex. The need for additional water 
storage at Skyline had long been @ problem for the camp, but now the water supply will 
be adequate. Pictured (ler) are O, Y. Amparan, R. K. Jensen, H. R. Darling and Ll. W. 
Garrison, all of SP; Damon Appleton; Bud Lassister, chairman of Skyline committee; David 
Hargrove; John Ferrell, SP; and Skyline Director Maynard Blackwood. 


Peete oe 
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Shipping the Tiny Critters 


Is a Fascinating Bee-siness 


In the spring and early summer 
our U.S. mail business, or at least a 
portion of it, is “really humming.” 
It might even be called “hot cargo” 
——for the little devils would make it 
hot for the train baggageman if 
they ever got loose. On the other 
hand, what would we do without 
these industrious little critters? 
What would hot biscuits be without 
honey ? In case you haven’t guessed, 
we're referring to seasonal ship- 
ments of bees. 

Seems like the cold winters in 
Montana and northern Idaho take 
a heavy toll of the bee population; 
on the other hand there’s an over- 
supply in Southern California. If 
honey were the only consideration, 
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it would be much simpler, and 
probably cheaper, to ship it by the 
carload, but the Montanans and 
Idahoans aren’t hungering for 
honey — their problem is the or- 
chards. Anyone who knows about 
the birds and the bees also knows 
that fruit trees won’t fruit unless 
they are pollenized, and the spring 
breezes just don’t do the job like a 
swarm of bees; hence the S.0.S. 
calls each spring from the orchard- 
ists of the north to the bee-keepers 
of the south, 

In former years hee shipments 
were handled in cages about the 
size of a soup carton, screened on 
one side. The queen bee, of course, 
travels first class, as befits her Royal 
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From a one-room school house in 
Sandbeach, Pennsylvania, in 1911 
to cap and gown ceremonies at 
Golden Gate College in San Fran- 
cisco 51 years later is how Paul E. 
Henricks proudly traces the history 
of his education, 

In the College’s annual com- 
mencement held last month, Hen- 
ricks—Engineering Department as- 
sistant chief clerk — received his 
Bachelor of Business Administra- 
tion degree after eight years of 
night-time study, and a lifetime of 
interest in education. 

Starting his “collegiate career” 
in 1954 with the Westinghouse Pro- 
gram, Henricks along the way to 
his BBA also picked up a Certifi- 
cate in Industrial Relations from 
the University of California. In ad- 
dition, he says, “while waiting for 
certain required undergraduate 
courses to be given, I completed 12 


Majesty, in a container about the 
size of a bar of soap. 

This year, however, the bee ship- 
pers are trying out a new wrinkle— 
they’re shipping bees in bags. The 
bags are of a cloth sufficiently por- 
ous to give them necessary air, and 
are suspended in small crates to 
keep the bees from being crushed. 
Train baggagemen are under in- 
structions to give close attention to 
this type of “mail”, keep the crates 
upright, stacked in such a manner 
that they will not fall over, see that 
other mail is not piled on top, and 
to keep them away from steam pipes 
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PAUL E. HENRICKS 


units out of 32 required for a Mas- 
ter’s degree.” His plans now include 
further study in the advanced pro- 
gram and he hopes to complete it 
by commencement time next year. 


or other sources of excessive heat. 

How many bees to the bag? 
About three pounds, but don’t ask 
us how many bees to the pound— 
we couldn’t get shat answer. 

The train baggagemen have en- 
countered one problem in connec- 
tion with these shipments which 
isn’t covered by the book—that of 
hitchhikers. When the baggage car 
door is opened, the humming from 
inside will frequently attract other 
bees, which will cluster about the 
container and catch a free ride all 
the way to Montana. 


by Howard Bailey, Portland 
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— Socramento Bee photo 


Free Lunch at Automat 
For Sacramento Shopmen 


SACRAMENTO PRODUCT. Another of SP's 
new Automat Cars rolled out of the Sacra- 
mento car shops last month and was 
put immediately in the City of San 
Francisco as supplementary service to the 
regular diner. Before that, however, over 
300 car shop people—the men and women 
who have been constructing the Automat 
Cars—were given lunch aboard and a firsf~ 
hand look at how their products performed 
in service, Pictured here selecting a hot 
meal were, left to right, Foremen William 
Thomas, upholstery shop; William Champ- 
lin, passenger car shop; and Paul Holmes, 
truck shop. The Autemat Cars, which feo- 
ture low-cost food and informal, any-hour 
service, ciso ate operating on the Cas- 
cades, Owls, and San Joaquin Day- 
Nights. 
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A Close Race 
With the Stork 


The stork once again has visited 
an SP train as it thundered across 
the country, Only this time, split- 
second timing and the quick think. 
ing of Conductor Jess Hughes di- 
verted the big bird and his fragile 
cargo to a more suitable landing- 
place—Park View Hospital, Yuma, 
Arizona, 

Traveling on the Golden State, 
Train #3, a young widow whose 
husband had died recently was try- 
ing to get to Los Angeles before her 
baby was born. But the stork was 
impatient. 

Conductor Hughes reported, 
“When I went on duty at Tucson 
the incoming conductor informed 
me there was a woman about to 
have a baby, I contacted her and 
asked if she wanted to go to the 
hospital. She said no, she had to 
get to Los Angeles. 

“After we passed Hyder, Ari- 
zona (89 miles from Yuma, the 
next stop), her pains began coming 
every three minutes. 

“Tt was real close—I gathered up 
some string and sharpened my 
pocket knife just in case. | smoked 
25 cigarettes between Hyder and 
Yuma.” 

When the Golden State arrived 
at Yuma at 3:40 a.m., Conductor 
Hughes rushed the girl to the hos- 
pital in a taxi, The stork delivered 
his package — a girl — at exactly 
4:00 a.m. 

“Tf we'd had any delays,” Hughes 
sighed with relief, “she would prob- 

ably have had the baby in the taxi!” 
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A Friend in Need is ‘Mike’ Indeed 


For many years, Gregorio “Mike” 
Goicoa has been the proverbial 
“friend in need” to Pactfic Electric 
men who have been hospitalized at 
Santa Fe Coast Lines Hospital in 
Los Angeles. Modestly and without 
fanfare, Mike and Mrs. Goicoa call 
on these patients once a week bring- 
ing news of fellow employes, a story 
or two and—most important of all 
—their own innate kindliness and 
goodwill. 

A short, dark man with bright 
eyes and a forthright manner, Mike 
belongs to the oldest surviving race 
in Europe, the Basques. He was 
born in the little Spanish town of 
Arive, which is tucked away in the 
Pyrenees mountains of Navarra 
near the French border. In 1923, 
when he was about 18, he set out 
with several other young Basques 
for New York City only to discover 
that their travel agents had changed 
the routing and they landed first 
in Cuba and then in Vera Cruz, 
Mexico. 

Arriving in Mexico City en route 
to El Paso, they found the country 
in the throes of a revolution and the 
military in command of the rail 
lines. After a four-month wait, the 
railroads were opened io civilian 
travel and Mike boarded the first 
train north. Five hours later the 
train was stopped in a small town 
and comandeered by Obregon’s 
army. Several days passed before 
he managed to continue on to El 
Paso on a cattle train. 

Finally settling in San Diego, 
Mike made it his home for a num- 
ber of years before moving to Los 
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MR. AND MRS, GOICOA 


Angeles and eventually joining the 
Pacific Electric in 1943. He worked 
as a conductor before the sale of 
the PE passenger service and is 
presently a brakeman. When asked 
what started him visiting the hos- 
pital, Mike answered: 

“During my early days with Pa- 
cific Electric, I had a friend who 
was confined to the hospital. In vis- 
iting with him, I got acquainted 
with several other PE employes who 
were also in the hospital. Those men 
seemed to enjoy having someone 
from the job visit with them. Bear- 
ing in mind that the average rail- 
road man lives railroading, 1 tried 
to remember every bit of news that 
I heard and passed it on to them. 
The men were very grateful and 
from that time on these visits be- 
came a habit with me and a habit is 
a good one when it makes you feel, 
even in a small way, you are helping 
your co-workers and your fellow 
man.” 

by Nancy Reid 
PE Reporter 
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ROBERT E, COLLOGY, clerk instructor in the 
AAR Bureau, Pacific Fruit Express, San Fran- 
cisco, has retired after 38 years’ service. 
He began his career at Tucumcari, New 
Mexico. 


JOHN C, BOWLES, conductor on the Tuc- 
son-Rio Grande Division since 1918, has 
retired after 46 years with the company. 
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HERMAN D. BLAIR, agent at Pomona the 
last 15 years, has retired from service after 
completing 39 years with Southern Pacific. 


PAUL ZIMMERMAN, assistant engineer in 
the Engineering Department of Los Angeles 
Division, has retired from SP after more 
than 44 years of service. ~&? 
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ARTHUR CLACK, 
train dispatcher 
at Los Angeles, 
has retired from 
service after more 
than 45 years 
with the company. 


R. W. (RAY) BEEHLER, PFE agent at El 
Paso, has retired from service, due to ill- 
ness, after 38 years with Pacific Fruit 
Express. 
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NINETY-THREE YEARS of accident free serv- 
ice came to a close with the retirement of 
these two Ogden gentlemen. Otto L. Thor- 
sted, left, pipefitter, retired June 30 after 
48 years with SP; and W. G. Foote, machin- 
ist foreman, will retire at the end of this 
month after 49 years with the company. 


ROY C. MILLS, trav- 
eling freight and 
passenger agent, 
Elko, has retired 
after 44 years with 
Southern Paci 
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Transfers, Promotions, 
tn Mechanical Department 


H. T. Ankerson has been ap- 
pointed superintendent Mechanical 
Department, Southern District, suc- 
ceeding W. J. McHugh, who has 
heen assigned special duties in Los 
Angeles. 

J. W. Ronan, assistant superin- 
tendent Mechanical Department, 
was transferred from the Southern 
district to the Northern District at 
Sacramento in the same capacity, 
succeeding Ankerson. 

J. K. Edwards became assistant 
superintendent Mechanical Depart- 
ment, Southern District, succeeding 
Ronau. 

L, H, Sultan was promoted to 
master mechanic, Los Angeles Divi- 
sion, succeeding Edwards. 

Michael Gogol was appointed 
assistant to manager, Mechanical 
Engineering and Research, San 
Francisco. 

F, Kurz became special assist- 
ant, reporting to manager, Mechan- 
ical Engineering and Research, San 
Francisco. 

Ky Pruchnicki was appointed 
supervisor locomotive maintenance, 
San Francisco, transferring in the 
same capacity from Houston. He 
succeeds Eliot Pope, who retired 
July I as chief traveling diesel su- 
pervisor. 

FR. Olds was appointed master 
mechanic, Western and Coast Divi- 

sions. 

R. A. Moore was named assist- 
ant master mechanic, Coast Divi- 


ion. 

‘W. J. Presho was appointed as- 
sistant master mechanic, Western 
Division. 
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Retired SP Executive 
C. J. McDonald Dies 


Carlos J. McDonald, who retired 
at the end of 1950 as assistant to the 
president, died June 14 in Stevens 
Point, Wisconsin, where he was vis- 
iting relatives. 

McDonald, who came from a 
family of distinguished railroad- 
ers, worked for SP for 45 years 
prior to his retirement. 

As a member of the Executive 
Department from 1943 until his re- 
tirement, MeDonald had general 
supervision over the Real Estate 
Department, the Southern Pacific 
Land Company, and PMT. 

McDonald’s father, Angus, was 
with SP for many years as con- 
struction superintendent, starting in 
1873. His brother, A. D. McDon- 
ald, was president of SP from 1931 
until 1941. 


MARRIAGES 


Joseph L. Doyle, traveling auditor, 
Accounting Department, to Joan 
Theresa Carey, clerk, Revenue Ac- 
counts, both General Office; Dalene 
Wangsgard, stenographer, Pacific 
Motor Trucking Co., San Francisco 
to Dan Braimes; Floyd G. Nave, 
clerk, Portland Division to Tonya 
Systma. 


BIRTHS 


Sons to Beverly A. Cosgrove, ste- 
nographer - clerk, Communications 
Department, General Office; Don 
Conwell, rodman, Portland Division. 

Daughters to Kenneth L. Miller, 
brakeman, Portland Division; 
George H. Barker, special represent- 
ative, Mechanical Department, Gen- 
eral Office. 
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PROMOTIONS 


OPERATING: A. BE. McGee, to as- 
sistant trainmaster, with headquar~ 
ters in Dunsmuir; W. H. Van Slyke, 
to assistant trainmaster, with head- 
quarters in Coos Bay; K. R. Pope, to 
assistant trainmaster, with head- 
quarters in Salinas; C, R. Urbick, to 
assistant trainmaster, with head- 
quarters in Merced; J. H. Lundberg, 
to road foreman of engines, with 
headquarters in Eugene; R. M. Dick- 
son, to road foreman of engines, 
with headquarters in Roseville; E. 
F. Bacher, to road foreman of en- 
zines, with headquarters in Klamath 

Aus. 


COAST DIVISION: Rosendo L. 
Armenta, boilermaker; Patrick A. 
Bagot, trucker; Virgil R. Bane, pipe- 
fitter; Mauro Castelo, track laborer; 
Earl E. Donelson, water service 
helper; Percy V. Haskin, switch- 
man; Edward M. Heyden, locomo- 
tive engineer; Henry F. Johnson, 
machinist; Victor J. Martella, loco- 
motive engineer; Frank R. Olazabal, 
carman; Lawrence E. Petmecky, 
roundhouse laborer; Eugene Reese, 
traveling motor car mechanic. 


LOS ANGELES DIVISION: Sarah 
M. Bishop, crew dispatcher; Fran- 
cisco A, Dominguez, machinist help- 
er; Bessie B, Elterman, telegrapher- 
clerk; Dorien F. Foubert, machinist; 
Ascencion §,. Garcia, track laborer; 
Claude A. Gorie, electrician; Boni- 
facio A. Herrera, laborer; Francis 
F. Lyons, freight carman; Glen A. 
Pulford, locomotive engineer; Syl- 
vester Rodriguez, pipefitter helper; 
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Jose R. Salazar, track laborer; Alva 
J. See, car inspector; Allen J, Zinser, 
switehman. 


PORTLAND DIVISION: Gus A. 
Beleke, car inspector; Herman R. 
Bires, car inspector; William C. 
James, BEB curpenter; William W. 
Kasner, switchman; Claude Lem- 
mon, carpenter; William F. Pappel, 
brakeman; Fred A. Rehm, motor car 
mechanic; O. C. Reifschneider, as- 
sistant chief clerk; Homer D. Rob- 
inett, yardmaster; Lovie Sinnar, 
road foreman of engines; Raymond 
E, Tyner, clerk; Joseph J. Walker, 
machinist. 


SACRAMENTO DIVISION: Rich- 
ard Bell, mail handler; Pasco Da- 
more, car inspector; Ovel C. Hill, 
water service foreman; William M. 
Lambert, wire chief; Harry A. Mar- 
tin, conductor; Irving G. McDonell, 
locomotive engineer; William A. 
Peoples, locomotive engineer. 

SALT LAKE DIVISION: Bernard 
Anderson, brakeman; Mac A. Berg- 
er, clerk; Howard Ellis, machinist; 
Frank F, Goble, locomotive engi- 
neer; George L. Parks, switchman; 
Floyd E, Perry, conductor; Albert 
Stone, boilermaker helper. 

SAN JOAQUIN DIVISION; Sam 
L. Fiorino, yardmaster; Denaciano 


ERNEST R. HAYWARD, thief clerk in the 
Operating Department of Pacific Electric 
Railway at Los Angeles, has retired after 
45 years of service. 


Herrera, crossing watchman; Victor 
W. Hutchings, B&B supervisor; 
Larry R. Knight, machinist; Hobert 
M. Martin, conductor; Pakrad D. 
Ghanian, crew caller; John H. Perry, 
switchman; Ed F. Spencer, pipefit- 
ter helver; Louis Williams, baggage 
clerk. 


SHASTA DIVISION: Harold 
Beasley, clerk; Lucio M. Chaidez, 
extra gang laborer; Refugio L, Mar- 
tinez, extra gang laborer; Ernest F. 
Radtke, roundhouse foreman; Wil- 
liam E, Ward, Jr., mechanical de- 
partment laborer; Hermangildo 
Yslas, extra gang Jaborer, 


TUCSON-RIO GRANDE DIVI- 
SION: Silvestre Ambriz, extra gang 
laborer; Thomas J. Caraway, loco- 
motive fireman; Simon Cordova, 
track laborer; Robert C. Davis, loco- 
motive engineer; Porfirio Escarcega, 
freight carman; Victor V. Flores, 
painter; Raymond Gonzales, track 
laborer; Lucas Hernandez, freight 
carman; Gus Long, machinist help- 
er; Jesus L. Macias, painter helper; 
Ezequiel Ontiveros, carman; George 
H. Ostie, electrician; Albert  M. 
Reade, freight carman; Earl J. Rob- 
erts, signaiman; Ulys Stewart, M 
of W foreman; Garrett Van Wag- 
enen, locomotive engineer. 


WESTERN DIVISION: Hosea E. 
Booker, switchman; Melvin M. Bow- 
ers, locomotive fireman; Charles L. 
Cain, locomotive engineer; Walter 
T. Cates, assistant mail & baggage 
handler; Lorraine C, Corbin, steno- 
clerk; Rex Covington, agent-teleg- 
rapher; Galen F. Damon, assistant 
ferry boat marine engineer; Clar- 
ence J, Gaffaney, brakeman; Harry 
Goldman, conductor; Fred L, Hart- 
sinck, brakeman; Harry L. Honore, 
chair car porter; Robert Houston, 
mail & baggage handler; John L. 
Jenkins, clerk; Orval A. Luton, ex- 
tra gang foreman; Clarence W. 
Mehrwein, pipefitter; Manuel B. 
Moniz, pipefitter; Virgil Marley, 
automotive supervisor; Felipe Ran- 
gel, track laborer; Meinrad M. Schill, 
assistant mail & baggage handler; 
William M. Summers, ticket clerk; 
Joseph M. Swalley, locomotive engi- 
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ALBIN FREDRICKSON, shown with his wife, 
has retired from the company as agent- 
telegrapher at Canby after 46 years of 
service. The couple plans to now tour 
Europe. 


neer; James W. White, assistant red 
cap supervisor, 

LOS ANGELES GENERAL 
SHOPS: Mike Hestich, freight car- 
man; Henry M. Leon, laborer; Clair 
M. Nichols, pivefitter. 

SACRAMENTO GENERAL 
SHOPS: Leland R. Beam, sheetmetal 
worker; Apolinar J. Cervantes, la- 
borer; Joseph Crespo, hammer op- 
erator; John F. Culbard, machinist; 
Paul Dorne, electrician; Fred T. 
Herrmann, blacksmith helper; Jo- 
seph L, Hoffman, pipefitter helper; 
John B. Hull, blacksmith; Warren 
J. Jeffries, machinist; Sydney D. 
Lindsey, pipefitter; Ted Sattler, 
painter; Oreste Scaglione, boiler- 
maker; George W. Todd, electric 
crane operator; Samuel G. Vernat- 
chi, carman. 

PACIFIC ELECTRIC: Andrew 
Berardino, elevator operator; Wm. 
Alexander Burton, Jr., section fore- 
man; Raloh H, Coons, roller opera- 
tor; Ernest R. Hayward, chief clerk; 
Julius J. Morgan, conductor; Wil- 
Ham F, Silvers, fireman, 

DINING CAR DEPARTMENT: 
Henry F. Howard, waiter; Walter 
B. Thomas, waiter; Richard Trem- 
mell, lounge car attendant, all of 
Los Angeles; Leon W. Williamson, 
lounge car attendant; Fred D. Ford, 
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chef; Bertram P. Hicks, waiter; Mil- 
ton I, Jacobi, steward, all of West 
Oakland. 


GENERAL OFFICE: Grace D. 
Brown, statistician, Engineering De- 
partment; Hazel 0. Cook, clerk, Me- 
chanical Department; Gladys A. 
Cronk, clerk, Auditor of Revenue 
Accounts; Viola B. Land, clerk, Au- 
ditor of Revenue Accounts; Muriel J. 
Lathrop, clerk-stenographer, Trans- 
portation Department; W. V. Nor- 
ton, assistant general claims agent, 
Claims Department; A. B. Skare, 
chief clerk, Perishable Freight; W. 
A. Webb, general clerk, Pass Bureau. 


OTHER DEPARTMENTS: Paul 
R. Beeler, shipping & receiving 
clerk, Sacramento General Stores; 
Chester Y. DeKay, machinist, M of 
W Shop-System; Victor B. Gonzales, 
chore boy operator, Los Angeles 
General Stores; R. C, Mills, travel- 
ing freight & passenger agent, Elko, 
Nevada; Mary E. Mondloh, clerk; 
Helen M. Shaw, registered nurse, 
both of SP Hospital, San Francisco; 
Helen R. Pauly, key punch operator, 
District Timekeeping Bureau, Los 
Angeles; Oscar E, Shute, caboose 
supplyman, Stores Department, 
Fresno. 


GEORGE VLASTOS, elevator operator in 
the General Office at San Francisco, has 
retired after nearly 40 years with the 
company. 
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COAST DIVISION: Edward B. 
Criss, switchman, Pensioners: Rich- 
ard M. Chandler, brakeman; Michael 
L. Hurley, B&B blacksmith; Henry 
R Lacey, locomotive engineer; Mah- 
lon E. Tidd, machinist helper; Leon- 
ard Wall, crossing watchman. 

LOS ANGELES DIVISION: Ed- 
ward O. Anaya, engine crew dis- 
patcher; RenoreG. Ballenger, switch- 
man; Merl J. Comstock, car foreman; 
Ernest A. Koch, B&B carpenter; 
Richard Inscore, telegrapher; Ma- 
rino Nevarez, signalman; Donald C. 
Turner, car foreman; Lillie P, Seals, 
coach cleaner; Ike N. Terror, hostier 
helper; Charles Waters, carman. 
Pensioners: William T, Ballinger, 
assistant signal supervisor; Sandy 
G. Glaze, coach cleaner; Arthur W. 
Hargrave, cashier; Lawrence Wood- 
side Hayes, sheetmetal worker; Ed- 
ward H. Huffman, engineer; John 
C, Logan, lounge car attendant; Wil- 
liam H. Oshann, yardmaster; Den- 
nis J. Seabolt, check clerk; Pasquale 
Smaldino, freight carman; Gus Win- 
burn, stevedore; Ralph J. Woods, 
towerman; James G. Wyatt, con- 
ductor. 

PORTLAND DIVISION: Pension- 
ers: Harry H. Behringer, yardmas- 
ter; Dewey L, Crawford, electrician; 
Carl H. Erwin, machinist helper; 
Adolph RH. Gast, agent-telegrapher; 
Roy B. Kelly, clerk; Orel L. Mustoe, 
conductor; Clarence Riley, carman; 
James H. Wagenblast, locomotive 
engineer; Ralph W. Weddle, section 
laborer. 

SACRAMENTO DIVISION: Lewis 
E, Johnson, trimmer; Everett Scott, 
locomotive engineer. Pensioners: 
Henry M. Lewis, towerman; Glenn F. 
Minard, Jocomotive engineer; Henry 
G. Shumway, machinist helper; Wil- 
liam H. Sommers, conductor; Gloss 
B. Van Arsdale, conductor. 
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SALT LAKE DIVISION : Yension- 
ers: James D. Christensen, machin- 
jst helper; Frank C. Grass, fireman; 
David E. Main, B&B carpenter; Wil- 
iam §. Rosevear, car builder; ¥ 
liam W. Shaw, extra gang laborer; 
Charles A. Stephens, brakeman; 
Thurman B. Steward, machinist 
helper; Ivester Sullivan, pipefitter 
helper; Edward J. Walsh, brakeman. 


SAN JOAQUIN DIVISION: Pen- 
sioners: Harvey R. Buffington, con- 
ductor; Floyd Spruce Caver, locomo- 
tive engineer; John C. Hall, switch- 
man; Sam L. Longmire, boiler- 
maker; James M. Looney, freight 
carman: Thomas 0. F. Smith, loco- 
motive engineer; Fred ?. White, 
locomotive engineer. 

SHASTA DIVISION: Pensioners: 
Hubert M. King, clerk; Earl Mas- 
ters, locomotive engineer; Elmore 
L, Van Lindt, locomotive engineer. 

TUCSON-RIO GRANDE DIVI- 
SION: William E. Geldart, clerk; 
Lynn S. Palmer, Jr., brakeman. Pen- 
sioners: Bremond J, McCarty, con- 
ductor; John H, Oatman, machinist; 
Pete Z. Reyes, extra gang foreman; 
Marion E, Shemeley, engineer; Fred 
C. Vertrees, switchman; Isaac 
Wiley, section foreman} Andrew B. 
Zomwalt, supervisor of pipe lines. 

WESTERN DIVISION: Pension- 
ers: Frank E. Anderson, mechanic¢ 
helper; John J. Bartley, check clerk; 
Ernest. Berry, storer-check clerk} 
Wilmer Blair, switchman; John M. 
Bulger, B&B foreman; Gustave Le 
Hoff, locomotive engineer; Clarissa 
¥. Kerr, coach cleaner; Pablo E. 
Martinez, track laborer; Charles 
Rienecker, lead machinist; Richard 
F. Schuenman, timekeeper; Harry F. 
Venzke, stationary engineer; Thom- 
as Webster, painter; Howard Wol- 
verton, clerk, 

LOS ANGELES GENERAL 
SHOPS: Charles G. Waters, freight 
carman. Pensioners: Rosalio 
Dominguez, deliveryman; Pantalion 
Garcia, boitermaker helper; John F. 
Lauchlan, clerk; William K. Slagle, 
section steckman. 

EL PASO GENERAL SHOPS: 
Pensioners: Charles E. Barnhart, 
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EDWARD N. KLAHN, chief clerk, General 
Accounts Bureau of the Auditor's Office, 
Pacific Fruit Express, San Francisco, has 
retired after more than 48 years of tom- 
bined SP and PFE service. 


locomotive carpenter; Squire A. 
Sharpe, machinist. 

SACRAMENTO GENERAL 
SHOPS: Pensioners: Nickolaus An- 
ater, machinist; Waiter J. Tayler, 

eneral foreman. 

NORTHWESTERN PACIFIC: 
Pensioners: Daniel T. Shanesy, con- 
ductor; Benjamin J. Vonah, agent- 
telegrapher. 

PACIFIC ELECTRIC: Pension- 
ers: Howard T. Bennett, conductor; 
Herman S. Cartwright, motorman; 
John J. Krucger, carpenter; Thomas 
E. Murdaugh, carpenter; Martha A. 
Sherman, car cleaner; Charles G. 
Vollmer, general foreman. 

DINING CAR DEPARTMENT: 
Arthur T. Brown, linen marker. Pen- 
stoners: David Roulston, comissary 
helper, West Oakland; Arthar J. 
Starr, waiter, Los Angeles. 

OTHER DEPARTHENTS: G. J. 
Pramuk, rate & division clerk, Reve- 
nue Accounts, General Office. Pen- 
sioners: Marvin L. Elliott, chief 
clerk; Carl R, Marquardt, sheet- 
metal worker, both of Los Angeles 
Union Passenger Depot; Placido 0. 
Fuentes, tie handler, Alamogordo; 
Walter Carney, locomotive engineer; 
Fred N. Johnson, conductor, both of 
San Diego & Arizona Eastern Rail- 
way. 
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ASK ANY AMERICAN workingman how he gauges his progress 
on the job and chances are he'll answer, “One way is by the 
pay raisce I get and the money I have available to improve my 
standard of living.” 

Ask the managers of any American business firm how they 
gauge their company’s progress, and you'll probably hear 
this answer: “By the amount of money available, after all 
ee panes Tae been met, for expansion and improvement of 

Money “left over” after expenses is called profit. It is only 
from this profit that business is able to draw money to develop 
new and improved produetive processes, to bny new equip- 
ment, to expand its capacity for supplying the goods and serv- 
ices necessary to maintain the steady growth of our American 
competitive enterprise system. 

As our economy expands, jobs become more plentiful, more 
secure and more profitable through higher wages. Our ‘stand. 
ards of living rise. In this kind of economic “climate” we are 
all able to contribute to even more growth——by investing our 
savings in American industries through purchase of stocks and 
bonds, by buying homes and real estate, by allowing business 
industry and government to pul our money to work cupplying 
the tools with which we produce the goods and services that 
are the trademark of American prosperity. beste 


Freight Traffic, Ray A. Burns, SF 
Accounting, A. §. Johnson, SF 
Canimunications, C. Griggs, SF 
Mechanical, Dorothy Nicholas, SF 
Engineering, Les King, SF 

Safety, P. H. Oakeshott, SF 
Purch. & Stores, J. 1, Valdez, Jr., SE 
LA Shops, Vicior Schiro 

Sacto. Shops, Jack G, Palmero 
NWP, D. C. Kitborn, San Rafael 
PE, Nancy Reid, LA 

PFE, Hays M. Ferguson, SF 

PMT, Ray Bradshaw, SF 
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Two new California terminals 


EPESAGED toninal 
serves a 175-square-mile section of metro- 
politan Los Angeles, including the entire 
harbor area. In addition to regular pickup- 
and-delivery and line-haut operations, it 
handles containers going to Hawaii and 
the Far East as well as loose stow import 
and export freight. It also performe the © 
only roll-on roll-off trailer service to Cata- eee: i : 
lina Island. The new terminal is located és x cere 
next to the &. P. freight yard at Dominguez, BY Beer 
and is served by Southern Pacific trackage Me 
for fast, direct handling of rail-truck or 
rail-container shipments, 


2. BAN JOSE terminal employe 
an underfloor towveyor to speed handling 
of shipments for a wide area south of San 
Francisco Bay. Loading docks can accome- 
Gate 40 trucks or vans, as well os six rail 
cars. Other facilities include a 6000 Ib. ca- 
pacity lift truck, maintenance garage, and 
Plenty of expansion room in the seven-acre 
layout. S. P. Piggyback ramps ate 
adjacent to the new terminal. 
Major highways north- 
south and to the 
coast are 


ANON 


LORAIN 


‘fe PACIFIC MaTDR TRUCKING COMPANY (Soothers Pacific Track Service 
‘eat of El Paso), offering daily scheduled service to more 
points in Californie and Oregon than any other highway carrier 


-Southem Pacific 


‘Serving the Golden Empire with 
TRAINS » TRUCKS « PIGGYBACK » PIPELINES. 


